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IV — The Criticism of Photius on the Attic Orators 
By Prof. LA RUE VAN HOOK 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

As a literary critic, Photius, the scholarly Byzantine of the 
ninth century, has been comparatively neglected. 1 Although 
Photius is not a critic tear iJ-offlv, yet an examination of his 
great collection, the Bibliotheca? yields numerous and varied 
estimates on Greek writers in all provinces except poetry. 
Very many of these, whether second-hand or original, are 
of value, and reveal the lexicographer and Patriarch of 
Constantinople not only as an omnivorous reader, but as a 
discriminating judge of literature. 

It is the object of this paper, however, to present only that 
portion of the criticism of Photius which deals with the Attic 
Orators. 3 

In the discussion of the members of the celebrated Canon 
of the Ten, a field wherein critics, rhetoricians, and gramma- 
rians had worked for centuries, we scarcely expect to find 
much of independent originality in Photius. But it is of 
interest to observe in the judgments given what he considers 
to be of most importance and what sources he largely em- 
ploys. It may also prove a service to assemble this scattered 
criticism and present it in English dress. 

The first few lines of the criticism on Antiphon 4 are as 
follows : "Antiphon in his orations is precise and convincing 
{indavK 6 ), clever in invention (evpeais), skilful in difficult 
situations and in arguing from obscure premises, directing 
his discourses to the laws and the emotions, especially striv- 
ing for what is becoming." This passage is evidently taken 
almost verbatim from the Sicilian rhetorician at Rome in the 
time of Augustus, Caecilius, who was the author of numerous 

1 cf. Saintsbury, Hist, of Crit. I. a Ed. Bekker, 1824. 

• Scattered references to this criticism of Photius on the Attic Orators are to 
be found, of course, in the treatises of Blass and Jebb. 
4 Cod. 259. 
6 So Hermogenes, in his criticism of Antiphon; cf. Spengel, Rhet. Cr. n, 415. 
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rhetorical works now lost, one of which was entitled irepl rov 
XapoKTrjpo<! t&v Seica pijropuv. 1 For this criticism is to be 
found in the Life of Antiphon, formerly attributed errone- 
ously to Plutarch, where Caecilius is mentioned as the author 
of a work on Antiphon. 2 Further, Photius himself quotes 
Caecilius, and mentions him by name in the following re- 
marks : " The Sicilian Caecilius says that Antiphon does not 
use the figures of thought, axvt JiaTa Stavotas, but expresses 
himself with directness and simplicity; clever tropes and 
figures of speech he neither seeks nor uses, but through the 
thoughts themselves, expressed in natural sequence, he strives 
to win over the hearer. The old-time orators thought it 
enough for them to be inventive in argument and to express 
themselves in exquisite language. In style and its ornamen- 
tation they sought first, that it might be expressive and fitting, 
and, secondly, that there might be a skilful, harmonious ar- 
rangement in their composition ; for in this they sought to 
surpass the layman. Further, having said that there are no 
figures of thought in Antiphon, Caecilius adds, as if correct- 
ing himself : I do not mean by this that there is no figure 
of thought to be found in Antiphon, for rhetorical questions 
and paraleipsis occur, and other such figures in his orations. 
What do I mean, then ? That he does not study to use these, 
nor does he use them constantly, but only where they would 
be naturally suggested. This use is seen in any amateur 
writer ; wherefore, when one says that his orations are devoid 
of figures, this statement is not to be taken absolutely that 
there are none at all, for this is impossible ; but they are not 
in constant, methodical, and forceful use." It is to be seen, 
then, that practically all of the criticism on Antiphon is taken 
from Caecilius. 

Of the style of Andocides, 8 second in the Canon, Photius 
merely says: "In his orations he is plain and inartificial in 
arrangement, a lover of simplicity, and embellishes his style 
by a lack of embellishment, r<p aaxTj/iaruTTW (x^/iaTtfo'/xci'o?." 
This statement is repeated almost verbatim from [Plut.] Vit. 
Andoc* 

l Suidas, s.v. KamlXun. 2 832 E. » Cod. 261. * 835 B. 
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It is not surprising to find this very brief criticism, as the 
rhetoricians paid scant attention to Andocides. 1 

The criticism of Lysias 2 is of some length and considerable 
interest : "In his orations Lysias is very concise and con- 
vincing, fipaxyraTO 1 ; teal TridavwTinos, 3 and by not giving the 
impression of oratorical mastery, he is most clever, if any one 
has been ; 4 for although he seems easy to imitate, this task is 
extremely hard. 6 In not a few of his speeches he is r/dacos, 
i.e. delineates character. Many of his discourses are admira- 
ble, and especially is the oration against Diogeiton." This 
speech Photius praises in detail for purity, clearness, and lack 
of artificiality, and concludes by saying: " In brief, the whole 
oration must be admired for its figures and thought, for dic- 
tion and harmonious arrangement, for invention and marshal- 
ling of thought and argument." Of the oration, On the Sacred 
Olive, Photius says that some have doubted its genuineness, 
but without reason/ as maybe seen from the arguments of 
the oration, while procemium, narrative, and epilogue are 
wondrously worked out with simplicity in Lysias' customary 
masterly way. Further, it possesses Lysias' technical finish 
(a/cpt'/Seta), and compactness of composition (to eim-ayes rmv 
Xoycov), and charm of brevity, in which excellence Lysias 
excels all the orators except Demosthenes. It has, too, that 
beauty of vivid description (StaiwiDo-t?), in which Lysias is 
not inferior to Plato, Demosthenes, or Aeschines. Photius 
now proceeds to disagree with those critics who deny that 
Lysias is strong in pathos and in intensity, 6 and cites as 
proof the oration Against Mnesiptolemus, which we do not 
possess. He objects also to the statement of Caecilius that 
Lysias excelled in invention but not in arrangement. To 

1 In fact, only two critical estimates occur, the other being in Hermog. (Speng. 
II, 416), who severely censures Andocides. Hermog. says that to some Andoc. 
seems derail); ! 

2 Cod. 262. » These words are used in [Plut.] Vit. /.vs. 836. 

* cf. Hermog. (Speng. II, 394), who affirms that all the speeches of Lysias 
are examples of this concealed Jei^Tijj. 

6 cf. [Plut.] 836: SoKtt Si (tori TJ)c \4l-tv (Sko\os elvat, 8i/<r^ii;ros &v. 

6 Dion. H. de Lys. 19(495) says that <u5{i)(re<s and tctvuMrets are not strong 
virtues of Lysias' style. 
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these last two original statements of Photius exception must 
be taken ; for, unlike Demosthenes, Lysias won over his 
hearers, not so much by ird6o<{, or appeal to the emotions, 
as by 77#o5, or delineation of character, and by picturing 
vividly the circumstances. Issue must be taken, too, with 
the observation that Lysias does not excel so much in evpems 
(invention) as oUovofita (arrangement). With respect to these 
two points, the consensus of criticism, both ancient and mod- 
ern, takes the opposite view. 1 As for the sources of the 
criticism on Lysias, we have seen that the first part is taken 
directly from [Plut] Vitt. Oratt., in reality, then, Caecilius 
again. The remainder, without doubt, is largely from the 
same source, for we have Caecilius mentioned by name later 
in the account. 2 

To Isocrates Photius devotes two articles. 3 On page 102 
we find the following : " This orator, unlike the nine other 
orators, of whom Demosthenes was one, chose to be a rheto- 
rician, rather than to be prominent in public affairs. ... It 
is immediately evident to the reader that his style possesses 
distinctness {evicpiveia) and purity, and that he devotes much 
care to the workmanship (ipyaaia) of his speeches, so that 
his orderly arrangement and care are excessive. Now this 
excess of care in working out his discourses is not more pro- 
ductive of arguments than ineptitude (rb~ a-rrapoicaXov). In 
delineation of character and truth and ' fiery earnestness ' 
(yopyoTt)<; i ) he is- deficient. .He has an excellent and suitable 
admixture of clearness with grandeur. But his style is more 
languid (aTovo*; 5 ) than it should be. In not the least meas- 
ure is he to be blamed for his pettiness or love of the trivial 

1 cf. Dion. H. ibid. : Kal raj in Twf tywv yt rlvTcit a$u>\byut xivv koto- 
CKtv&friv fptoiyc Sonet . . . xepl to iriSy imKaKwrepbs Ian. 

2 p. 489, b, 13. 8 159 and 260. 

4 So Hermog. (Speng. n, 412) : yopyon)TOs Si oiSiv SKws wapb. to4ti#. Of 
the various translations suggested for this term, that of Jebb, Jlery earnestness, 
seems best. 

6 Or as Dion. H. de Isoc. 2 says of his \4£tt : tncrla Si itri iiSXkov koX Ktxvftivri 
r\ov<rlon, oi$i dy trivroftot ovtois dXXi Kal <toTa<r<c«Xf;s koJ ppalvripa tov pxrplov. 
Hennog. {op. cii.) designates this weakness of Isoc, tt <ta! Sv<rx(pis tlirtir, rb 
vitriSv rt <tol &mfiefi\rini>iov Kal ri wptafivTiKbv xa! SiSaOKahiKov. 
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(o-fjU/cpoXoyia) and a disgusting use of balanced clauses {yrapi- 
owei? 1 ). Bui we make these observations in reference to 
the excellence of his speeches, indicating their virtues and 
defects, since, in comparison with some of those who have 
essayed to write speeches, even his defects would appear 
virtues." In Cod. 260 there is a discussion of the Pane- 
gyricus, with comment on the excessive care in workmanship 
in this oration, which is a proof of the length of time which 
the orator must have expended on it. Later in the article it 
is judged a fault in Isocrates that he makes such sparing use 
of vigorous figurative diction, so that, because of this defect, 
he is not evaycovtot. 2 As for the sources of Photius' criticism 
on Isocrates, no direct and extensive borrowing can be act- 
ually shown. But it is altogether probable that it is taken 
from Caecilius, which we have seen to be the case in the 
criticisms on the other orators. 

Isaeus, 3 we are told by Photius, was a pupil of Lysias, and 
imitated him in arrangement of words and in his cleverness 
in handling his subject-matter, 77 ev tok Trpa.yfjt.ao-i Seivorr)?. 
Further, his speeches resemble so closely those of Lysias 
that it is only by great care and study that one can distin- 
guish the style of the two, except in regard to the figures, 
ttXtiv Kara ye tow <TyT\p.a , n<jp.o\K. For Isaeus was first to use 
figures Trp&rcx; <rxvf JLaT ^ elv ypljaTO* and to turn his mind to 
civil oratory, and in this he was imitated especially by 
Demosthenes. This whole criticism is repeated almost 
verbatim from f_Plut.] Vitt. Oratt. 839. 

Of the style of Demosthenes 5 we find no general critical 

1 In the Bios 'I<tokp&tovs, Anon. (West. Script. Cr. Min. p. 257), Isoc. is said 
to imitate Gorgias in the use of rapurdous, but not to the point of satiety as 
Gorgias. But Dion. H. de Isoc. 13 says that he is guilty of a puerile use of 
am94<rca, irapi<r<b<reis, and Tapo/tottio-tis. 

2 So Dion. H. de Dem. 18 says of Isoc: &to\h6s lo-rt xtpl tAi rpoirtKit 
KaTeuriccvds. 8 Cod. 263. 

* Jebb, Attic Orators, II, 286, in explanation of his strange statement in refer- 
ence to one who came after Isocrates says : " While Isaeus usually avoids the 
figures of language he uses the figures of thought with a freedom which brings 
him decidedly nearer than any of his predecessors to the practice of their great- 
est master, Demosthenes." 

6 Cod. 265. 
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estimate in Photius. The lengthy account is devoted to the 
personality and public life of the great orator, including con- 
siderable discussion relative to the authenticity of certain 
orations. All references throughout the Bibliotheca, how- 
ever, are in harmony with that universal paean of praise in 
critics, ancient and modern. 

Two short articles are devoted to Aeschines, 1 wherein are 
found excellent criticisms of the style of that clever orator : 
"Aeschines has, as it were, a natural and improvised (airro- 
<j>vr)<; ical ai/roo^e'Sto?) style, so that one admires not so much 
his art (t€Xvtj) as his native ability (<f>v<7i<; 2 ). . . . His lan- 
guage is simple and intelligible, and in the structure of his 
composition he is neither too languid (arovo<:) as Isocrates, 
nor concise (Tren-ieafievo';) and condensed (<rvve<r<f>iyfievo<;) as 
Lysias. In spirit (-n-vevfia) and intensity (tovo<;) he is not 
inferior to Demosthenes. He makes use of figures of 
thought and language not in order to seem to speak artfully 
((tvv re^vr}), but as if the subject under consideration made 
their use absolutely necessary, wherefore his discourse seems 
free from guile (cnravovpyos) somehow, and especially appro- 
priate for public and private speeches, for neither in argu- 
ments nor sentiments is any speech continuous and too 
forced." 

Of the style of Lycurgus 3 there is no criticism; of Dei- 
narchus, 4 brief mention, but to Hyperejdes 5 praise as follows : 
" He is excellent in the workmanship of his orations, so much 
so that it gives room to some for dispute whether Demos- 
thenes is superior or inferior in this. Some actually award 
the victory to Hypereides." 

This, then, concludes the Canon of the Ten. We have 
seen that the source of practically all of the important criti- 
cism of the Attic orators in Photius is the lost treatise of 
Caecilius of Calacte. Not only is Caecilius mentioned and 

1 61 and, 264. 

2 With this statement we may aptly quote the Scholiast to Aesch. (Sauppe, 
0. A. 11, 26), wlio refers the statement to Caecilius, Idomeneus, and Hermippus: 
iiTiv airov 17 ISia toO \6yov nal irix* * f* v * a ' Jrpo»eri>t . . . (xov<ra Si ti €i(f>vis 
ical tiiyuyov nal otov Ilv yivotTb rm fo <t>vaiws Kal jieXfrijs icpamvs. 

8 Cod. 268. * Cod. 267. * Cod. 266. 
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quoted frequently, 1 but numerous statements, as we have 
observed, are identical or nearly so with criticisms in the 
pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of the Ten Orators. 2 Now, this com- 
pilation for its criticisms on style, etc., follows closely the 
work of Caecilius, as he is frequently mentioned by name. 
We have found, also, that where Photius dissents from the 
judgment of Caecilius, he does so without good reason. It is 
fortunate, then, for the reputation of Photius that these criti- 
cisms on the orators are not the sole material from which we 
may judge of his originality as a literary critic. The general 
subject of the literary criticism in Photius, wherein his inde- 
pendence in other fields may be seen, I expect to treat in a 
subsequent paper. 

1 Caec. quoted on Aesch. p. 20, a, 11; on Antiph. 485, b, 15; 485, b, 41; 
486, a, 4; on Isoc. 486, b, 6; on Lysias, 489, b, 13. 

s cf. Phot. 485, b, 11. 11-14 with [Plut.] Vitt. 832 E; Phot. 488, a, 18 ff. with 
[Plut.] 835 B; Phot. 488, b, 18 with [Plut.] 836 B; Phot. 490, a, 15-20 with 
[Plut.] 839 E. 



